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was some talk of a bridge. I said I would meet any one on 
the bridge to discuss terms, providing they were in a posi- 
tion to "deliver the goods." 

I have repeatedly stated I was willing to meet any one 
who could make a bargain on behalf of the population of 
Ireland, and each time I made the statement to this House. 
Now, that is the position. It was never challenged. None 
in this House challenged it. None said, "You must not ne- 
gotiate. You ought to crush the rebellion at once." 

I therefore proceed to the next point. I arrive at the letter 
of July, which I stated was a letter written to carry out the 
spirit of the King's appeal in his gracious speech from the 
throne at Belfast. That letter was written in July. This 
House sat for months after that. Why was not there a chal- 
lenge then? This is not the time to challenge, when the 
conference is on. The time to make the challenge was when 
the letter was published, when the House was informed of 
the negotiations. 

What I want to point out is this: Every step which was 
taken was taken after full notification to the House in re- 
peated statements, after full publication of the letters, and 
there had been no challenge until after the conference began. 
Now I am invited to state what the opinion of the govern- 
ment is in the middle of the conference upon subjects which 
are now under discussion by the conference. 

There are two kinds of conferences we can hold. You can 
hold a perfectly open conference, where reporters are ad- 
mitted, where everything is presented to the public by the 
following morning. They have their uses, but no business is 
ever transacted at them. There is a second kind of confer- 
ence, a conference with closed doors, where men can state 
their case, offer tentative proposals and make suggestions 
without always on the following morning finding themselves 
scrutinized, criticized, and attacked. These are the only 
conferences at which you can do business. 

Let the House of Commons realize that nothing can be ac- 
complished within closed doors without it coming later to 
the House of Commons for their authority. If they do not 
like the terms, they are not committed in the least. It is the 
business of the House of Commons to reject the terms if 
they do not like them, and they have full power to do so. 

Now I come to the points which my honorable friends have 
raised and which I take to be the gravamen of their charge 
against the government. They say : "We are all for a con- 
ference, but do not have the conference with men who have 
engaged in repudiating the authority of the Crown and who 
have been associated with deeds which we all abhor." 
. Let me ask who they would confer with? Would they 
confer with the Southern Unionists? They are the first to 
press me to go into conference. If we do not make arrange- 
ments with Mr. de Valera and his associates, who else is 
there? 

If there is to be a conference at all, it must be with the 
people who for the time being speak in the name of the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. I am told they only speak for the 
Irish people because they have secured representation by 
intimidation and threats. If you are to say you will not 
treat with men as elected representatives because of methods 
by which they have been elected, then there is an end to the 
British Constitution. I have never seen a party obtain a 
majority in the House without the other party claiming they 
had been elected by methods which are discreditable to the 
very last degree. 

Now, let us face the realities. We know from reports re- 
ceived that for the moment the sympathies of Ireland are 
behind these people, and the only thing we can do is, when 
men have been elected under act of Parliament, to treat 
them as representatives of their people. 

You may say all Sinn Fein has declared for a republic, all 
Sinn Fein has repudiated the authority of this country, and 
I make the admission, but if you are not going to deal with 
them, there is no one in Ireland to deal with. 

It is not the first time Great Britain has treated with 
rebels with good effect for the empire. As a matter of fact, 
on the annexation to the Crown of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, every man who fought us was a rebel against 
the authority of the Crown. Therefore, the only point for 



us to decide is this : Whether you are going to enter into con- 
ference at all, not whether you are going to enter into nego- 
tiations with these men who have repudiated the authority 
of the Crown, but whether you are going to say you will, 
first of all, at whatever cost, crush the rebellion and then 
deal with Ireland. 

Negotiations are proceeding. I would be happy if I could 
be in a position to announce that the great parent races 
which founded this empire had decided to put an end to this 
feud of centuries and substitute comradeship; but I cannot 
conceal the possibility that I may have to make the grim 
announcement that it is impossible to settle without danger 
or dishonor. 

If that terrible hour comes and some one standing at this 
table has to invite this House and the country to make 
greater sacrifices, then Britain's conscience must be free and 
we must feel that everything has been done. 

If the security of this country is menaced; if this throne 
is repudiated ; if this empire is to be mutilated and Ireland 
established as an alien country on our most vulnerable flank, 
free to make any arrangements with the enemies of this 
country, free to make war on our commerce; if Ireland 
walks off with her freedom, leaving Britain staggering alone 
under the burdens thrown upon her for benefits which every 
Irishman in the world is sharing today, whether in this 
country, the dominions, or America ; if arrangements are in- 
sisted upon which will mean civil war between Catholic and 
Protestant — then Britain, I feel confident, will make the 
necessary sacrifices to face the necessary risk to avert such 
evils. 

Great issues are dependent upon this conference ; the fate 
of the empire, or rather the strength of the empire, is in- 
volved. If concessions are pressed that would weaken the 
empire, the government will take all hazards to protect it. 
If concessions can be made which will bring an honorable 
peace, which will strengthen the empire, we will hazard all 
on the possibility of achieving that object. 



TRIBUTE TO GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

In the November 10 issue of the Gongregationalist appears 
an account of a simple and sincere tribute to a departed 
friend, such as few may hope to be given their memory 
after they cross over. The late George Perry Morris, who 
spent the last years of his useful life as assistant editor 
of the Advocate of Peace, was the man who so lived that 
on October 28, months after his death in Washington, on 
June 12, old friends in far-away Boston gathered in Old 
South Church and spent a quiet hour recalling the manner 
of man he was. 

Little intimate accounts of Mr. Morris' life and interests 
were given by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon; 
Prof. Daniel Evans, of Andover Seminary; the Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman, of the Gongregationalist, upon whose staff Mr. 
Morris spent many years; and George W. Coleman, of 
the Twentieth Century Club, who also knew Mr. Morris in 
the circles of the Puddingstone Club and the Melting Pot. 
Another of the friends, the Rev. John G. Taylor, made the 
prayer. 

The account in the Gongregationalist continues : 

As the editor of The Congregationalist has looked over 
bound volumes containing the fruitage of Mr. Morris' 
prolific pen, he has wished that some of these sketches of 
eminent leaders in the church and state, as well as articles 
and editorials embodying Mr. Morris' minute knowledge of 
public affairs, might be given permanent embodiment in 
book form. But it is the newspaper man's duty to comment 
on passing affairs with no thought of literary fame. But 
though Morris' thoughts and feelings, put into vivid words, 
may lie buried in thirty dusty volumes, they vitalized and 
broadened at the time multitudes of readers in all parts 
of the United States and overseas, most of whom he never 
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saw. Some day, perhaps, they will rise up and bless him 
for the guidance and stimulus he afforded them. In later 
years, when on the Boston Herald, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and through his journalistic connections in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Morris continued his same fructifying work. 

The editor of the OongregationaUst also quotes this bit 
of self -revealing work from Mr. Morris' pen, which ap- 
peared in an article entitled "The Father's Good Night:" 

For nearly seven years now there has not been a night 
when I have been at home that I have not had a quiet talk 
with my children, following frolic and often participation 
in getting them bathed and ready for bed. I cannot con- 
ceive how the time could have been better spent. We all 
know each other better. They have more knowledge, I more 
wisdom. They imperatively demand my presence, and no 
guest or evening engagements prevent my obeying for a 
time, at least. Often the talk or homily is resumed next 
morning, before I arise, their beds being deserted for mine. 

In the best-regulated and most Christian homes, there 
come times when wills clash, when tempers rise, when 
words are spoken in haste and the guilt is often the father's. 
Hard must be the heart of one who can leave the bed of 
his child without making atonement for wrong done to him. 
The later anguish of all such has once for all been described 
by Coventry Patmore in "The Toys." But if the blame rests 
with the child he will never be found in a more docile mood 
than at eventide, when the parent sits by the child's crib. 

As I recall many conversations, both on the shallow and 
deep things of life, I am impressed anew with the oppor- 
tunity which such relations between father and children 
afford for early discussion of the mysteries of life and the 
gravest problems of conduct. Father and child emerge from 
the colloquies wiser and better, the reason of the one and 
the intuition of the other, the experience Of one and the 
ingenuousness of the other, contributing each to each. The 
parent has often realized that a little child shall lead them. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Dispatches prom Greece tell of serious internal 
differences in that long-tronbled kingdom. With the 
practical cessation of war against Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, following the failure of the Greeks to occupy 
Angora and the retreat before" Eski-Shehr, the Greeks 
are said to be losing the solidarity of the days of mili- 
tary enthusiasm, and to be divided into bitterly antago- 
nistic political camps. According to apparently well- 
posted correspondents, there is a small present majority 
which is devoted to King Constantine, and an impressive 
minority opposed to him and in favor of Venizelos. It 
is quite possible for the present minority to become the 
majority at any time, it appears, and, in the opinion of 
some observers, this is certain to happen if Greece an- 
nexes Smyrna. Thus it appears that the nation is 
divided politically into two almost even main camps, 
and the feeling between them is described as passionate. 

So tense is the political situation, some of the reports 
say, that Greece faces the danger of a revolution, unless 
a way is found to bring Constantine and Venizelos into 
co-operation ; and that seems to be up to King Constan- 
tine in a very large measure. If the Assembly were 
dissolved and new elections held, it is thought by some 
of those on the scene that Venizelos would win, assum- 
ing the King to remain neutral. The idea is that if the 
blind loyalty to the King entertained by a large body of 
the Greeks were eliminated from the contest, Venizelos 
easily would overturn his political opponents. Assuming 
him to be neutral and Venizelos to be triumphant, Con- 
stantine next would face the question of working ami- 



cably with Venizelos. All of that is rather an impressive 
order for Constantine, remembering Venizelos' policy 
during the war. Yet it is held by men who have studied 
the Greek situation that unless that or something ap- 
proximating it is worked out political enmities are bound 
to break all bounds and probably end in an uprising. 

From a committee op noted German authors, edi- 
tors, ministers, and educators this appeal is going out to 
the world for a belated recognition of Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner: 

More than six years have passed since the death of Bertha 
von Suttner. On the 25th of June, 1914, all that was mortal 
of her was cremated in Gotha and for the time being kept 
there. 

On a free spot in the churchyard chosen by the Lord 
Mayor Liebtrau and intended as a present for the town of 
Gotha, it was meant to place a monument for the reception 
of the urn, but the war prevented the fulfillment of this 
project. 

The war, against which Bertha von Suttner spent the best 
energy of her life in fighting, prevented that her ashes should 
find their ultimate resting place. 

The admirers of this great German woman have resolved 
that this duty shall no longer be postponed, and for this rea- 
son have rallied together with the object of raising funds to 
enable them to erect a monument worthy to grace her 
memory. 

We pray that all will assist in this great work. The 
smallest gift will be greatly appreciated. Kindly send con- 
tributions by cheque to the committee (Vienna, I., Spiegel- 
gasse 4) or to the London Joint City & Midland Bank, in 
London, or to the National City Bank of New York, in New 
York, referring to "Payment on account of Suttner's Tomb 
Monument Funds." 

The Fellowship of Keconciliation, 108 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, has published and is broadcast- 
ing a little pamphlet by Mr. John Nevin Sayre on 
"Movement Towards a Christian International." Mr. 
Sayre finds that in a period of disintegration the church 
has failed to meet the call for a unifying agency for the 
service of mankind, the failure having its roots, he be- 
lieves, in the historic foundation and course of the re- 
spective sects. Only the Friends, he holds, after the war 
and the signing of the armistice, undertook seriously the 
teaching of "forgiveness and reconciliation." To meet 
the necessity of the hour, a group of Christians met in 
Europe, Mr. Sayre says, guided by a vision of "a human 
unity universal in its scope, but in its strength not co- 
ercive, only attractive, enlisting the voluntary loyalties 
of men," and out of their gathering together came the 
"Movement Towards a Christian International." Be- 
sults, we are told, already have been had in practical 
work of help and reconciliation in Europe's war-ravaged 
countries, and now an appeal for the aid of sympathetic 
spirits is made, with this statement of the principles of 
the movement: 

1. That love as revealed and interpreted in the life, teach- 
ings, and death of Jesus Christ is not only the fundamental 
basis of a true human society, but the effective power for 
overcoming evil and for accomplishing the purposes of God. 

2. That the love revealed in Christ profoundly reverences 



